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EDITORIAL 


The Role of Cities in 
National Planning 


HE report of the National Resources 

Board, summarized in the January 

issue of PuBtic MANAGEMENT, con- 
templates co-ordinated planning for the de- 
velopment of the country’s land, water, and 
mineral resources, and for human resources 
as well. Cities will inevitably 
play a significant part in any 
such scheme. 

The Board’s proposal for 
planning agencies on all levels 
of government has a meaning 
for city planning units. First 
of all it presupposes that each 
city will organize a modern 
planning agency with full au- 
thority to prepare and present 
a comprehensive plan for ur- 
ban development to its city 
council. Many cities have em- 
braced the city-planning idea of the last 
thirty years and are already equipped with 
a planning organization, but other cities must 
take important first steps in order to estab- 
lish even such a unit. 

Second, the report conceives city planning 
on a far wider scale than heretofore. No city 
planning agency stands alone. Urban plan- 
ning units must relate their activities to 
those of similar agencies of sister cities, of 
counties and rural areas, of the state in 
which they are located and perhaps of other 
states as well, and of the nation itself. State 
planning boards have been organized in 
forty-two states. They will cooperate with 
urban planning organizations, tying in their 
activities with those of the state as a whole. 

The third essential for progressive city 
planning is a realization of the scope of its 
function. Too many urban planners end with 
a blueprint of public works such as streets 





and public buildings. But even such blue- 
prints must change as the city grows. If the 
city planner does not want to see his blue- 
print limit rather than advance the city he 
must lay a hand to the control of urban 
growth. 


For example, slum clearance 
plans are of little moment if 
no attention is paid to the con- 
ditions which create slums. 
One of these conditions is the 
improper use to which urban 
lands are put. More adequate 
and more intensive studies 
must be made of urban land 
uses with a view to a far- 
sighted control of these uses 
in the interests of the whole 
community. This alone is a 
task of first magnitude, while 
the larger problem of urban 
reorganization challenges the abilities of city 
planners. The cities were the pioneers in 
planning, but now many of them are falling 
behind the procession. 

City planners have few direct functions to 
perform in the conservation of natural re- 
sources, although none will deny that such 
conservation touches a myriad of vital urban 
spots. Human resources and human values 
are more significant, as the Board declares, 
than the land, water, and minerals on which 
men are dependent. In the conservation of 
existing human values and the creation of 
new ones, a well-planned and well-ordered 
city is necessary. In contributing to this end, 
city planners may play a great role in na- 
tional planning. 


bia obcuay 


Memper, NATIONAL Resources Boarp 
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Editorial Comment 


Training on the Job 

RAINING as an aid to establishing a 

public service “made up of individuals 
who are growing in knowledge and experi- 
ence” is stressed as an essential of a modern 
personnel program in the recent report of 
the Commission of Inquiry on Public Serv- 
ice Personnel. Training for administrative 
work is not easily acquired. Formal educa- 
tional facilities for this purpose are con- 
stantly expanding but these are infrequently 
available to the administrator on the job. 
In-service training programs for municipal 
administrators are desirable but are as yet 
largely undeveloped. To fill this gap a series 
of professional extension courses has been 
inaugurated by the Institute for Training in 
Municipal Administration which is con- 
ducted by the International City Managers’ 
Association. These courses are intended to 
enable municipal administators to maintain 
their qualifications in a profession whose 
standards are constantly changing because of 
the shifting tide of events. The offering of 
this opportunity to keep professional stand- 
ards up to par is an attempt to fulfill a prin- 
cipal obligation of a professional organiza- 
tion to its members. It is also a service to 
those in other branches of the public service 
who are preparing for the profession. 

* * * 


Two Cold Blasts 


WO cold blasts on government have 
reached the editors during the month. 
Statement number one: “The beneficence 


and omnipotence of government is the great 
delusion of our age; it has become the all-em- 
bracing racket of our time, the greatest burden 
the productive enterprise of every people has 
to bear, a millstone about the neck of progress. 
Government has never done and never will do 
anything for a people that they cannot do bet- 
ter for themselves.” 

Statement number two: “In my opinion 
every individual is hampered by government. It 
exacts taxes from production. It stands ever for 
the status quo and traditional conduct and belief. 
It comes into private lives and into most inti- 
mate persona! relations, enabling the supersti- 
tious, puritanical, and distorted ones to impose 
their ignorant prejudice and moral servitudes 
upon the sensitive, the imaginative, and the 


free spirits. . . . In addition, government pro- 
tects the strong at the expense of the weak, 
provides courts and laws which the rich may 
scorn and the poor must obey.” 

The first statement comes from Virgil 
Jordan, president of the National Industrial 
Conference Board, a leading national asso- 
ciation of manufacturers. The second is by 
Emma Goldman, a consistent and life-long 
anarchist. Thus we have a leading “rugged 
individual” expressing his opposition to gov- 
ernment in terms almost identical with those 
of an outspoken opponent of the capitalistic 
system. 

Extreme views are rarely realistic. Few 
would agree with Mr. Jordan that private 
capital could control traffic, or build and 
maintain streets, or maintain law and order, 
or perform four score and ten other essen- 
tial functions as well as government. On the 
other hand, Miss Goldman’s difficulty arises 
from a fundamental fallacy in the anarchist 
philosophy. Individual liberty is a great good 
but it cannot exist without social co-opera- 
tion and such co-operation without organi- 
zation is a mirage. That organization is 
government with all its sanctions. In the 
past government has often been used to 
favor the rich at the expense of the poor and 
many examples of oppression may be cited 
today. But changing social philosophies may 
work changes in our governmental objectives 
as well as in our economic and other insti- 
tutions. Government is not inherently inimi- 
cal to the public welfare. 

Miss Goldman should understand that in- 
dividual liberty has but one defense against 
individual excess and coercion — and that 
defense is the form of social organization 
which we call government. Equally, Mr. 
Jordan should realize that government is the 
last bulwark against the social chaos which 
his group dreads. And assuming his objective 
that it is desirable for the people to “do 
things for themselves’’ (which they haven't 
done since the advent of the industrial age) 
it may in the case of many activities and 
services be pertinent to inquire which will 
come closer to the objective—the private 
corporation with its super-structure of pri- 
vate finance, or the public corporation, co- 
operatively financed and administered. 
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What the Depression Has Done to 
Planning’ 


By CHARLES S. ASCHER! 


Secretary, Public Administration Clearing House, Chicago 


Planning was one of the first “fads and frills” to go, writes Mr. Ascher, “but the 
new role of government in our economic life may force planning upon us.” 


HE first effect of the depression upon 

city planning was to demonstrate how 

insecure a place it had won in munici- 
pal administration. During the boom years, 
proud statistics had told us of the mounting 
number of official planning boards, zoning 
boards, and cities equipped with master 
plans. 

A survey made under the auspices of the 
National Planning Board toward the end of 
1933 counted the wreckage of the depres- 
sion. True, a “definite record was obtained 
of 739 existing city planning boards, 30 mu- 
nicipal zoning boards, 61 county planning 
boards, 1 county zoning board, and 23 re- 
gional planning organizations.’”* There had 
even been about 70 new boards set up within 
the year. But 45 boards had been definitely 
abolished in 1933, and “at least’ 130 were 
“inactive.” 

The results, measured by financial re- 
sources of planning boards, were even more 
devastating. Of the 739 city planning 
boards, 417 (57 per cent) had no appropria- 
tion for the current year; nearly another 
quarter had less than $1,000 at their dis- 
posal. Only one-twentieth had more than 
$5,000 (enough to hire an engineer, an assis- 
tant, and a stenographer): only seven had a 
budget of more than $20,000. 


* This is the twelfth of a series of articles on 
what the depression has done to various municipal 
activities. 

1 Eprror’s Note: Mr. Ascher, who formerly 
was secretary of the City Housing Corporation 
(New York), was recently elected treasurer of 
the American Society of Planning Officials. 

2 Harold Merrill, “How Planning Commissions 
Have Met the Emergency,” American Civic An- 
nual, Vol. V, p. 214; see also, Flavel Shurtleff, 
“City and Regional Planning,” The Municipal 
Year Book, 1934, p. 64; Eleventh Circular Letter, 
National Planning Board. 


Zoning ordinances had been adopted in 
1,244 cities; but less than half of these con- 
tinued to maintain a planning board. Only 
too well does the planner know the state of 
mind of officials and public in the other half 
of the cities. They had been through the 
battle of passing an ordinance: the rows at 
the public hearings, the pressures on council- 
men to get this or that plot zoned for busi- 
ness; the apparent tendency of the consult- 
ing planning engineer to leave all the tough 
questions for the local commission to settle. 
Well, the ordinance was passed; thank God, 
that war was over. 

Yes, and the “master plan” had been pre- 
sented to the council and adopted, and the 
newspapers had published the bird’s-eye 
view of the proposed civic center. In the 
later years of the boom, there had also been 
a chapter in the report on a capital budget: 
in one city that I know, it was projected for 
the next fifty years. 

Any suggestions that planning and zoning 
were continuous functions, calling for fresh 
studies as conditions inevitably changed, 
would have met a glassy-eyed stare from the 
councilman who had voted for one $5,000 
planning appropriation because the women’s 
clubs had made a fuss about it. A sugges- 
tion that some group of citizens must take 
on as volunteers the year-round task of ad- 
justing the zoning ordinance to difficult cases 
would have met wearied hostility. 

And then came the depression: the Na- 
tional Planning Board’s figures tell the story. 
Far from being recognized as a valuable staff 
agency to guide an orderly retreat before the 
imperative demands of retrenchment, plan- 
ning was one of the first “fads and frills” 
to go. 


[35] 
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The depression also did something to 
plans, as well as planning. John Jones’s 
house was in a district zoned for single- 
family residences; but Jones had been out 
of a job for a year, and had exhausted his 
savings. If Mrs. Jones could set up a dress- 
making shop at home, or take in boarders, it 
would keep one more family off relief. 
Smith, the plumber, had so little work that 
he couldn’t afford rent on a store any more; 
but he could eke out an existence by setting 
up a workshop in his cellar and soliciting 
orders from his home. 

If Smith and Jones were careful of legal 
forms, they sought a modification of the 
zoning; and who dared publicly to oppose 
their appeal? If they were hardier, they 
simply violated the ordinance; and what 
building inspector dared to brave the human- 
interest stories which the newspaper would 
run if he tried to enforce the law? So, in- 
sidiously began the invasion of the integrity 
of zoning plans.* 

But the depression has undermined much 
boom-time planning even more vitally, by 
attacking its very premises. Eight years ago 
a city planner scientifically predicted a 
doubled population for a Southern city 
within twenty-eight years, by projecting for- 
ward as a straight line the latter portion of 
the population growth curve. When the Re- 
gional Plan of New York and Its Environs 
began its monumental studies in 1922, four 
separate groups of experts were asked to 
furnish population estimates for 1965. The 
results varied widely, but the final plan was 
designed to take care of 21,000,000 people, 
their work, homes, and play.* 

Even where planners were more cautious, 
zealous cities frequently took their plans out 
of their hands, and over their fruitless objec- 
tions, doubled or quadrupled the areas 
“needed” for business or apartment houses. 
To such Yea-sayers (in Carlyle’s phrase) 
the depression has said, maybe and maybe 
not. If retaliatory tariffs diminish our for- 
eign trade, or even if the St. Lawrence water- 
way permits ocean-going steamers to pene- 





3 Cf. Edward M. Bassett, “Difficulties During 
the Depression,” City Planning, VIII, p. 133. 

4 Regional Survey of New York and Its Envir- 
ons, Vol. IL (1929), Chapter 4. 
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trate the heart of the continent, what be- 
comes of New York’s primary reason for 
existence, as port, point of transhipment, 
around which have clustered so many sub- 
sidiary activities? Since the depression, it 
seems that even the seat of government has 
moved to Washington. 

The depression, finally, threw one more 
snowball at the silk hat of boom-time city 
planning. It brought home that planning 
could not concern itself only with the com- 
paratively small part of the city’s area de- 
voted to streets, parks, and public spaces; 
or even to the insignificant area used for 
business and industry. Through the new 
public interest in housing, the recent years 
have made clear that we need plans for that 
preponderant part of our cities in which 
people live. 

Meanwhile, for a generation, we had had 
an entirely different group of planners in 
the United States, whose still small voice 
could hardly be heard over the cymbals and 
drums of the march of urban growth and of 
the steam calliope of boom prices for farms. 
These were men in agricultural experiment 
stations, land-grant colleges, the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics of the Department of 
Agriculture, the United States Forest Serv- 
ice, issuing unattractively printed official re- 
ports which few who called themselves plan- 
ning enthusiasts read. 

Soil erosion a national problem? Not in 
a nation of rugged individualists. Studies of 
optimum land use; the retirement from agri- 
cultural use of submarginal land fit only for 
reforestation or recreation; the invention of 
legal devices to give sanction to such plans? 
Perhaps the most striking comment on the 
planning movement in the United States is 
this: not until the twenty-fifth National 
Conference on City Planning, in Baltimore 
in 1933, did those who professed to be plan- 
ners devote a session to such problems. 

Several major developments of the depres- 
sion have forced these two streams of 
thought together, and have given city plan- 
ning and land planning generally a new 
significance, the promise of which should dis- 
pel the gloom surrounding the first part of 
this narrative. Certainly, the word “plan” 
has never been used so freely as since the 
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New Deal: the librarians have just reported 
over forty “state plans’ for libraries! 

Of first importance for city planning was 
the provision of the NIRA directing the 
Federal Emergency Administrator of Public 
Works to make a plan for the expenditure 
of billions for public works. Here was a 
real test of city planning: CWA was an- 
other. In some cities the general public re- 
action was that this work program was only 
polishing grass blades! In other cities CWA 
left the permanent memorials of play- 
grounds, river-bank reclamation, and a hun- 
dred and one planned improvements. How 
much PWA delay was Federal “red tape,” 
and how much the unpreparedness of the 
cities with plans for useful works? 

Out of PWA grew the National Planning 
Board (now the National Resources Board) 
at whose instance forty-two state planning 
boards have been set up, and which has or- 
ganized eleven regional interstate districts. 
The National Resources Board has commit- 
tees on land use, water use, and mineral 
resources. The Mississippi Valley Commit- 
tee set up under PWA has become a part of 
the National Resources Board: its first re- 
port, under the able chairmanship of Morris 
Llewellyn Cooke, bringing together in a few 
months’ time summaries of many years’ 
studies by many men, is a brilliant, path- 
finding attempt to face all the problems in- 
volved in planning public works in an area 
covering more than two-fifths of the United 
States and containing two-fifths of its popu- 
lation. 

Let no municipal administrator think that 
these planning activities are outside his field. 
True, the approach is different from that 
which plans highways leading out from a 
city, or which plans a water supply or sew- 
age disposal system which may solve one 
city’s problems while exacerbating those of 
the next town. But read the report of the 
Mississippi Valley Committee, and see how 
water supply, sewage, recreation, and many 
other urban problems fit into their place in 
a regional plan for all natural resources. 
Afforestation of denuded hills a thousand 
miles away may have a profound effect on 
water supply and flood dangers in your city. 

It is too early to say whether the depres- 


sion will turn out to have made basic land- 
use planning a permanent part of the 
structure of state governments. Many of the 
forty-two state boards are informal, merely 
a governor’s commission. The federal gov- 
ernment has so far paid for the services of 
their planning experts (and had difficulty in 
finding forty-two qualified men, so that some 
are doubling up). Emergency Relief Admin- 
istrations have helped supply white-collar 
technicians, and some excellent summary 
state surveys of resources and economic 
conditions have resulted. It will take several 
years to demonstrate whether this thread 
can be woven into the texture of state ad- 
ministration, so as to command continuing 
support, and influence effectively the state 
budget. 

It is hard to see how the federal govern- 
ment can carry on its measures either of re- 
covery or reform without strengthened plan- 
ning agencies—and a central planning 
agency. An enlarged public works program, 
such as the President has put before the 
present Congress, makes planning doubly 
imperative. Reclamation projects, land re- 
tirement programs, soil erosion control ac- 
tivities, subsistence homesteads, relief home- 
steads, urban housing, rural electrification, 
flood control works, waterways, highways, 
air lines, railroads—flash before the eyes 
like the montage of a modernist movie. A 
new picture of the role of government in the 
economic life of the country may thus force 
planning on us. 

And, finally, the depression has given 
birth to what may, twenty-five years from 
now, seem the most significant social, eco- 
nomic, and administrative experiment of 
the era—the TVA. If over the course of a 
generation, it can half fulfill its promise to 
regenerate the lives of 2,000,000 people, to 
bring about a balanced economy of agricul- 
ture and industry, of farm and forest and 
city, it may be the enterprise by which the 
administration of the second Roosevelt will 
be chiefly remembered. Here is a promise of 
planning at its best and highest. 

And so the score stands for planning by 
all levels of government in this fifth year of 
the depression — known defeats, but the 
promise of greater victories. 
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Reporting Government to Citizens 


The important features of the general municipal reports and 
special leaflets issued in 1934 might well serve as a guide to the 
many cities now preparing reports on last year’s activities. 





ORE attention was given in 1934 _ the end of the period covered are other en- 
than ever before to informing citi- couraging characteristics of the reports. 
zens concerning their city govern- As examples of good graphical presenta- 


ment. This is evident from both the number 
and quality of the annual reports that were 
issued, as well as the many special reports 
and leaflets on special problems for particu- 
lar occasions. Approximately fifty cities 
issued general annual municipal reports dur- 
ing the year 1934 covering activities of the 
previous year. 

Practically all of the reports include or- 
ganization charts, a few pictures of current 
city activities, and several well-selected and 
simple charts, either the bar-type, line- 
graph, or pie chart, along with a few simple 
Statistical and financial tables. A practice 
increasingly common is a brief section de- 
voted to each department’s activities, with 
a simple table giving the number of em- 
ployees, the amount spent for salaries, and 
the total expenditures during the year for 
three or four years past, supplemented with 
a brief description of the services performed. 
Brevity and more prompt publication after 


tions, there are reproduced with this article 
three charts, a pie-chart showing the divi- 
sion of a local tax dollar into state, county, 
school, library, and city portions; an organi- 
zation chart for a typical city; and a bar 
chart to illustrate a city’s revenues and ex- 
penditures. 

Some cities use special municipal reports 
in lieu of comprehensive annual reports; in 
a number of cities these leaflets supplement 
or antedate the annual report. They have 
the advantage of being small and inexpen- 
sive, emphasize single subjects at appropri- 
ate times, and probably can be given wider 
distribution than the larger and more formal 
annual reports. Typical of this type is the 
annual message of Cincinnati’s city manager 
to the citizens, a four-page folder explaining 
the new year’s budget and services of the 
city. It antedates the annual report by sev- 
eral weeks, is issued promptly after the be- 
ginning of the year, and is distributed to all 
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DISTRIBUTION OF THE LocAL TAx DOLLAR 


citizens by Boy Scouts. Other cities sub- 
mitting brief financial reports in advance of 
the regular annual reports are: Dallas, 
Texas, through the tax collector’s office; 
Kenosha, Wisconsin; Alexandria, Virginia: 
Bangor, Maine: Two Rivers, Wisconsin, and 
Teaneck, New Jersey. Brief financial re- 
ports, in lieu of more comprehensive ones, in 
the form of leaflets accompanying tax bills 
or for direct distribution, are issued by Kis- 
simmee, Miami Beach, and Coral Gables, 
Florida. These special reports take many 
forms; some of them are two or four-page 
leaflets that may be easily inserted in the 
envelopes with utility or tax bills while oth- 
ers are in such form as to be easily handed 
out by the tax collector. Some are delivered 
from house to house by city employees or 
volunteer help. 

One type of special report that is being 
used more and more is the little fly leaf de- 
voted to a single subject, sent out currently 
with utility bills or otherwise. Typical of 
these are the Berkeley leaflets summarizing 
city accomplishments; the Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, leaflet on “What the Public Works 
and the National Recovery Program Means 
to Lexington in 1934”; the Hinton, West 
Virginia, bulletins covering such subjects as 
service charges, and analyses of taxpayer's 
dollar; the St. Lambert, Quebec, Cushing 
and Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, fly-leaves 
covering a single subject at a time; the Al- 
bert Lea, Minnesota, quarterly bulletin; the 
Dallas, Texas, monthly “Business Affairs 


Bulletin,’ each dealing, like the others, with 
a single or at most a few subjects such as 
milk, water supply, the employment services 
of the city, the health needs of the city, 
clean-up campaign, and so on. 

Asbury Park, New Jersey, last year got 
out an interesting booklet entitled “Then 
and Now,” consisting of reprints of twenty- 
eight short paragraphs appearing at various 
times in the daily press on the accomplish- 
ments of council-manager government as 
contrasted with the accomplishments or lack 
of accomplishments under the old commis- 
sion form. 

The Vermont State Chamber of Com- 
merce has sponsored the development of 
better municipal reporting in the cities and 
towns of Vermont. It suggests four insur- 
ance policies for town meeting democracy in 
Vermont: (1) regional meetings of citizens 
and officials; (2) budget committees of citi- 
zens and officials; (3) illuminating town re- 
ports which will be revealing and challenging 
because of their proposed budgets and tax 
rates, their stories and recommendations, 
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their reviews of the past and forecasts of the 
future; (4) get-together conferences and 
hearings to discuss the budget. Encourage- 
ment has been given to this movement by 
the Chamber’s inauguration of a town report 
competition, which has attracted wide atten- 
tion. 

Another development of the past year was 
the publication by the League of Wisconsin 
Municipalities of a model city report. This 
model report, published under the title, 
“Why Pay Taxes,” begins with a discussion 
of the city and its problems which are de- 
scribed as the “betterment of our standard 
of public living.” Following this, the report 
presents a simple description, together with 
some pie charts and simple tables showing: 
(1) where the city gets its money; (2) 
where the city money is spent; (3) how 
your general property tax is divided; (4) 
bond interest and retirement; (5) schools; 
(6) public safety; (7) streets and bridges; 
(8) health and sanitation; (9) parks and 
recreation; (10) libraries; (11) relief; (12) 
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municipal utilities; (13) general and miscel- 
laneous activities. The report closes with a 
brief summary of important financial prob- 
lems confronting “Badger City.’ It includes 
many trenchant comments on the desirabil- 
ity of taxes and good services in a civilized 
community, and in discussing the various 
functional activities of the city such as 
schools, fire protection, streets and bridges, 
etc., the report points out the reduction in 
services that must be made if the proposed 
tax limit laws suggested to the state legisla- 
ture are adopted. 

General municipal reports and _ special 
leaflets are only two methods of reporting 
municipal affairs to citizens. Other methods 
include reporting through the press, han- 
dling of complaints, meeting the public at 
the office, budget hearings, open house and 
exhibits, talks before civic groups, motion 
pictures, and radio. A detailed discussion of 
the practices of over one hundred cities on 
all methods of reporting appeared in PuBLic 
MANAGEMENT for October, 1934. 


How to Safeguard Managerial Time 


Successful management depends in large part upon the quality and the 
amount of constructive thinking by the chief administrator. Various meth- 
ods of conserving time and energy for such thinking are presented in the 
following article which is a survey report to business executives based 
upon studies by the research staff of the business Training Corporation. 


NY manager, whether he heads a vast 
organization or merely some small 
concern or department, has two major 

functions: 

(1) To supervise—to keep all the work 
under his direction moving smoothly and 
vigorously; and when necessary to handle 
emergencies. Successful operation depends 
upon good supervision. 

(2) To think—to develop improvements 
in his organization, methods, and products: 
and to look ahead and plan. Progress de- 


*Abstract of an article in Business .1dministra- 
tion by special permission of the publishers 


pends upon sound thinking. 

Everything which he is called upon to do 
falls naturally under one or the other of 
these functions. The relative importance of 
these two functions has been discussed with 
a sufficient number of chief executive officers 
to justify the following conclusions: 

(1) In general, the higher the managerial 
position, the more important it is to reserve 
time for making plans and improvements— 
in other words, for thinking. 

(2) Executives in the great majority of 
lines of business place a distinctly higher 
value upon the ability to think, and complain 
that their subordinates do not produce 
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enough worth while suggestions. 

(3) There is unanimous agreement that 
it would be profitable to employers to en- 
courage more and better thinking by men in 
all grades of managerial positions. 

Apart from this special inquiry, there is 
abundant testimony as to the incalculable 
value of deliberate and constructive think- 
ing, especially the thinking of executive offi- 
cers. The results of the imagination are too 
rare, of course, to be considered part of an 
executive's daily work. They are more in 
the nature of by-products—flashes of insight 
and perception that illumine the mind of a 
man who is absorbed in his business, and 
who yet exercises enough control of his daily 
activities to give his imagination time to 
function in leisure moments in the office, on 
the golf links, or wherever he may be. 

Many executives would appreciate mo- 
ments like these in which they would have 
time to visualize new goals and plans, but 
somehow they cannot work them in. Their 
days are endless chains of exacting duties; 
they find no intervals in which they might 
draw breath and stand away a moment to 
see their business as a whole. 

Such opportunities come only when all 
recurring situations have been thoroughly 
organized for systematic handling, leaving 
plenty of free time. Constructive thinking 
is most likely to be exerted for the progress 
of a business whose executives have mastered 
the art of unhurricd management. 


THREE DRAINS ON MANAGERIAL TIME 


Detail of one kind or another is the great- 
est obstacle standing in the way of the exec- 
utive who needs and wants to give more at- 
tention to larger administrative problems. 
Some time-studies of executive work, carried 
on as a part of this survey, reveal three prin- 
cipal causes of waste of executive time and 
energy: (1) lack of complete information; 
(2) executive interruption; and (3) unneces- 
sary personal handling of routine operations. 

It was a genuine surprise to find how few 
executives receive daily, or even weekly, re- 
ports summarizing the work done and the 
results obtained by the major departments 
of their business. They are frequently com- 


pelled to delay decisions until they can get 
information which should be constantly on 
their desks. As an instance, the president of 
a certain manufacturing plant spent nearly 
the whole of one morning collecting data as 
to current operations and as to prospective 
orders which were essential in order to deter- 
mine what attitude to take toward a propo- 
sition that had been presented to him the 
night before. In so doing he used up not only 
his own time but the time of several other 
high-priced officials. All these men consid- 
ered themselves profitably busy—and they 
were. But they were obviously not using 
their time in the best possible way; for all 
the information sought should have been 
prepared long in advance by office clerks. 

It was also disclosed by the survey that an 
overwhelming majority of executives lay 
themselves open to unnecessary interruptions 
—not to interruptions by outsiders, for visit- 
ors as a rule are well handled to conserve 
time, but rather by people within the organi- 
zation. Clearly more attention has been given 
to the art of repelling invasion than to dis- 
posing of time-wasters within the gates. 

One general manager whose work was 
studied was compelled to give his personal 
attention, practically upon demand, to seven 
different people who interrupted him thirteen 
times in one morning. All the questions they 
brought up required his decision; but with 
two exceptions they were neither important 
enough nor urgent enough to call for a per- 
sonal interview. As this sort of thing con- 
tinued all day, the general manager accom- 
plished very little except to decide minor 
points. The main fault in this case, as in 
many similar cases, was not in the human 
organization, but rather in the lack of a 
fixed policy of putting communications in 
writing whenever practicable. 

The third great time-consumer brought 
out by investigation was the habit which 
many executives have of personally super- 
vising routine work (and in a few instances 
doing routine work) with which they ought 
not to be bothered. This situation is seldom 
due to faulty organization of personnel but 
rather to inadequate instructions. 

It is not to be inferred that all men in 
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managerial positions are handicapped in the 
same degree. While some are clearly being 
ridden by their jobs, others are just as 
clearly in the saddle. Some suffer very little 
from unnecessary interruptions. Some have 
at their immediate command all the data and 
facts which they need. Some easily control 
the work of large organizations without per- 
sonally supervising day-to-day routine. 
Where one man is weak another may be 
strong. 

It is quite conservative, however, to say 
that at least nine out of ten managers are 
wasting in one way or another a seriously 
large proportion of their time and energy. In 
making this statement we are thinking only 
of men of real ability—men who should be 
contributing not only to the successful oper- 
ation of their companies but to their more 
rapid progress. Continued frittering away of 
so much valuable time and talent is in no 
sense inevitable. On the contrary, all three 
of the main causes of waste which have just 
been pointed out are preventable—by meth- 
ods already in use in various progressive 
operations. 


PROVIDING ADEQUATE INFORMATION 


In some companies all the chief executive 
officers receive daily or weekly summaries 
which show at a glance just what has been 
going on in all departments of the business. 
Back of these general summaries are usually 
five or six departmental summaries each con- 
cerned with one of the major activities of the 
business. Detailed reports have supplied the 
information set forth in all these summaries; 
but the more detailed reports are consulted 
only when a decision is to be made within 
the field to which they relate. 

Other companies approach this thorough- 
ness in collecting and summarizing vital in- 
formation about the business as closely as 
they think expedient for their own needs. 
Some executives have to consult a great 
variety of records to get all the information 
they want. Others have regular reports only 
on departments or divisions of the business 
in which they are especially interested. In 
such cases the heads of non-reporting depart- 
ments are entrusted with the responsibility 
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of keeping their operations in line with the 
business as a whole. It seems doubtful 
whether this is ever really sound practice. 
Records and summaries, among their other 
purposes, serve as checks upon undue opti- 
mism or pessimism on the part of individual 
department heads. They give a firm basis 
for the detached viewpoint which is so essen- 
tial to wise and far-seeing management. 

Securing complete information in the form 
of summarizing reports of course costs 
money. The problem of getting adequate 
reports without running into excessive paper 
work must be faced. The test of what is 
adequate is to be found in asking what in- 
formation is actually usable—and used—in 
making decisions; everything beyond that is 
an incumbrance which should be ruthlessly 
discarded. A principle laid down by one 
president as a general guide for himself is 
that he must keep constantly posted as to the 
work of every man who is directly responsi- 
ble to him; this is his test of the minimum 
information to be summarized for him at 
frequent intervals. On this basis, an execu- 
tive to whom five subordinate officers report 
directly should regularly receive complete 
summaries of the activities in charge of each 
of them. By requiring these summaries he 
not only gets a bird’s-eye view of the entire 
business, but he can be quite certain that 
any further detailed information which may 
be needed can be supplied readily; for it 
would necessarily have been gathered and 
recorded in the process of making up the 
summary reports. 

As to making proper use of valuable data 
after it has been gathered and summarized, 
that is a responsibility which ultimately 
rests squarely on the chief executive. If he 
receives well-planned general summaries and 
gives them the constant study they deserve, 
he will quickly learn whether each officer 
under him is making like use of the more 
detailed data covering his own activities. 
Although the charge is often made that there 
is too much “red tape” and useless record- 
keeping in modern business, the criticism 
certainly does not apply to the reports pre- 
pared for managerial use in controlling cur- 
rent operations. 
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FORESTALLING INTERRUPTIONS 


One way to forestall excessive interrup- 
tion, the second great devourer of managerial 
time, is the “closed door’ method, which is 
in substance a standing refusal to see mem- 
bers in the organization except by appoint- 
ment. In very large enterprises, where it is 
invariably found in conjunction with two 
other methods described below—and_ pro- 
vided it is not carried too far down into 
executive ranks—this plan has the merit of 
necessity. But in concerns of average size it 
is neither necessary nor practicable. The 
executive who adopts it is apt to isolate him- 
self dangerously—to get out of touch with 
his own organization and to stifle free inter- 
change of ideas. Interruptions can be elimi- 
nated, of course, by preventing communica- 
tion; but the cost is too great. The real need 
is for a practical means of encouraging in- 
ter-communication without wasting mana- 
gerial time. 


SCHEDULING THE Day’s WorkK 


The second method used by many execu- 
tives with more or less success is the practice 
of scheduling each day’s activities. Certain 
hours are allotted to specific tasks. This 
method gives assurance that every important 
phase of the executive’s business will receive 
periodic attention. It is usually flexible 
enough to allow some leeway for unpredict- 
able demands upon his time; and it does not 
take long for others to adapt themselves to 
it, no doubt with real advantage to them- 
selves. But in actual practice it has one great 
weakness: instead of granting freedom from 
the pressure of routine it often creates un- 
necessary routine. The regular conference 
takes place even when there is nothing im- 
portant to be considered. Theoretically it 
might be avoided; but practically the sched- 
ule tends strongly toward a cast iron rigidity. 
The final result may easily be as poorly pro- 
portioned a distribution of managerial time 
and just as much hurry in attending to more 
vital problems as would be found in less 
systematic work. 


COMMUNICATIONS IN WRITING 


Undoubtedly the most practical and effec- 


tive means to safeguard managerial time 
against excessive interruption is the policy, 
rapidly growing in favor, of requiring all 
except the most urgent communications to 
be put into writing. Then each officer or 
other manager in the business can take such 
action as he thinks best. Minor points can be 
settled by an instant O.K. Those calling for 
further thought can be calmly considered. 
When a personal conference is desirable, it 
can be scheduled. The time given to each 
question is almost automatically propor- 
tioned to its difficulty or importance. Prac- 
tically all of the larger companies studied 
during this investigation have adopted the 
“put it in writing” policy in some degree; 
and some of them enforce it without excep- 
tion. It is almost equally well adapted to 
smaller companies. 


The full success of this third method 
demands executive insistence upon the co- 
operation of the entire personnel, including 
both managers and clerks. Otherwise the 
temptation to “talk it over” will too often 
triumph. Some mental effort is required in 
order to state even simple questions or facts 
in written form; but this effort on the part 
of the writer makes it correspondingly easier 
for the recipient to give his answer. No 
formality is necessary. Many messages may 
better be handwritten than typed. All officers 
and employees should be provided with sim- 
ple memorandum pads. The schedule for the 
collection of messages and other material 
should provide for sufficiently frequent dis- 
tribution to care for all but the most urgent 
communications. In one company all impor- 
tant communications requiring an answer 
are typed in duplicate, both copies being 
delivered; and the carbon is returned to the 
writer with the answer on the same sheet. 
In the average medium-sized company this 
is not usually necessary, although certain 
types of communications, such as instruc- 
tions to do things, may well be prepared in 
duplicate and duly answered or acknowl- 
edged. 

The advantages of a policy of putting 
everything in writing are not limited to its 
saving of managerial time through eliminat- 
ing unnecessary interruptions. As one firm’s 
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office memorandum form states: ‘Oral mes- 
sages waste time, cause annoying interrup- 
tions, and may be misunderstood or for- 
gotten.” This last reason for putting all 
messages in writing is not ordinarily given 
sufficient weight. It is sometimes taken for 
granted that a person can remember almost 
anything he hears; but this is far from being 
true. The fact is, we all forget much better 
than we remember. 


Usr or MANUALS AND Forms 


Unnecessary personal attention by execu- 
tives to routine is the third great cause of 
waste of managerial time. “Routine” does 
not necessarily mean details (which in fact 
are not always routine and may deserve close 
executive supervision) but any operations 
which follow a beaten path, which recur fre- 
quently enough to be distinctly repetitive. 
The routine of any business is far from being 
unimportant—quite the contrary. The char- 
acteristic which removes it from the circle of 
constant executive attention is simply that 
when its proper handling has once been de- 
termined, further decisions about it should 
be unnecessary until conditions change. 

Some managements depend chiefly on 
written instructions and manuals. Others 
give more attention to forms: for well- 
devised forms often make possible practically 
as full instructions and control as would or- 
dinarily be given in manuals. Studying a 
routine operation until an efficient method of 
handling it is evolved, standardizing that 
procedure, transmitting the standards to the 
organization either through manuals_ or 
through forms, and then providing some 
method for checking up on it periodically, is 
the modern method of handling all routine. 

A large variety of manuals have been 
examined during this investigation. They 
range all the way from simple outlines of one 
job to elaborate descriptions of the work of 
whole departments. In certain organizations 
they have been developed into a series of 
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bound volumes setting forth standard pro- 
cedure. Although forms differ radically from 
manuals in structure, they are essentially a 
means of standardizing the handling of re- 
curring situations. At the same time, they 
have other functions as well. Forms can be 
used to reduce work as well as to control it. 
Forms used originally to control certain op- 
erations may also become records of value in 
the guidance of the business. Carefully de- 
signed, they are one of the most effective 
methods of multiplying brains. They make 
it possible for dollar-an-hour labor to work 
on routine jobs with a dollar-a-minute effi- 
ciency. 
CONCLUSION 

Any executive who starts out to safeguard 
his own time will soon face the necessity of 
systematizing his business as a whole; for 
the two problems go hand in hand. Indeed, 
the three remedies for waste of managerial 
time which have just been reviewed—(1) 
securing frequent summarized reports, (2) 
putting communications in writing, and 
(3) controlling routine operations through 
manuals and forms—cannot be fully put into 
effect without a thorough organization of all 
activities of the business. The executive who 
follows modern practice in safeguarding his 
own time will be taking steps, therefore, to 
increase the results of those under him and 
to cut down overhead in a variety of ways. 
Hence, in following through the effort to 
conserve his own time, the manager is likely 
to become conscious suddenly that his busi- 
ness or his department needs more careful 
study. He is likely to find operations carried 
on in ways that are obviously inefficient; 
material being wasted: workmen using 
roundabout methods; and very few things 
handled as he would personally handle them. 
Experience indicates that such a study in all 
probability will bring to light in different 
departments many opportunities now over- 
looked for further savings. 
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Cities Face Change in Personnel Practices* 


By HARVEY WALKER! 


Professor of Political Science, Ohio State University, Columbus 


Some of the municipal personnel problems set forth in the recent 
report of the Commission of Inquiry on Public Service Personnel 
are discussed here by Mr. Walker who believes that the Commis- 
sion’s “proposals should be given immediate and serious attention.” 


HE Report of the Commission of In- 

quiry on Public Service Personnel, 

which was reviewed in some detail in 
the January number of PuBLtic MANAGE- 
MENT, in all probability will be looked upon 
by future historians of public administration 
as the harbinger of the dawn of a new era 
in the handling of public employment prob- 
lems in the United States. The frank recog- 
nition in the report of the necessity of filling 
all administrative posts with experts may, it 
is to be hoped, spell the doom of the Jack- 
sonian doctrine of rotation in office. The 
insistence in the report upon a positive pro- 
gram to be undertaken by all personnel agen- 
cies may signalize the end of the independent 
civil service commission with its negative at- 
titude and obstructionist policies. These are 
not, of course, new ideas. But if they can be 
“sold” to the American people, there will in- 
deed be a New Deal in government. 

The recommendations of the report are, in 
the main, so consistent with the desires and 
aspirations of those who are devoted to the 
cause of good government that it seems un- 
fortunate that it does not stress the accom- 
plishments which have already been 
achieved. There are a number of jurisdic- 
tions in the United States in which politics 
have been completely separated from admin- 
istration. It is unnecessary to point to for- 
eign countries such as England for exam- 
ples of spoils-free public service. 


1Eprtor’s Note: Mr. Walker was assistant sec- 
retary, International City Managers’ Association 
and League of Kansas Municipalities, 1922-25; 
staff member, League of Minnesota Municipali- 


ties. 1925-28: assistant director of finance, State 
of Ohio, 1929-30; and spent the year 1933 in Eng 
land studying methods of training in the public 
service. 

, 


There are also many personnel depart- 
ments which have succeeded in making 
bricks without straw. Lack of appropriations 
and limited technical personnel have not 
prevented the United States Civil Service 
Commission, and the commissions in some of 
our states and cities, from developing new 
techniques far superior in their application 
to the peculiar problems of public personnel 
administration to anything developed by pri- 
vate business. That they could have done 
much more if they had been adequately 
financed and staffed seems obvious and 
therefore the recommendation of the report 
in this respect is both timely and appreciated. 


TRAINED PERSONNEL DIRECTORS 


There is one omission from the report of 
the Commission which seems very serious. 
There is no plan for securing the army of 
competent personnel administrators which 
will be needed to handle the personnel prob- 
lems of the public service according to the 
excellent recommendations of the Commis- 
sion. There is an inadequate supply of com- 
petent trained persons in this field today. If 
governments begin to adopt the recommen- 
dations of the Commission at once there is 
grave danger that these important posts will 
be confided to persons inadequately trained 
in the theory and practice of personnel ad- 
ministration, and the whole program would 
be discredited. The universities and col- 
leges could probably supply the demand 
within two to four years. But it would be 


* The Commission's report, Better Government 
Personnel, (182 pages) was published on Febru- 
ary 1 by the McGraw-Hill Book Company, price 
$2. It is expected that the Minutes of Evidence 
and twelve monographs will be available in April. 
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unfortunate if the program were placed in 
the hands of clerks whose only training is 
experience. 

Municipal personnel administrators will 
undoubtedly wish to put into effect as soon 
as possible such of the recommendations of 
the Commission as seem to fit their peculiar 
situations. It was probably inevitable that 
major stress should have been laid in the re- 
port upon the conditions and the needed 
remedies for defects in personnel administra- 
tion in the national and state governments. 
For this reason, the municipal administrator 
will find the recommendations which affect 
his problem directly are somewhat limited. 
But in so far as the report is directly or indi- 
rectly applicable to the municipal person- 
nel field its proposals should be given imme- 
diate and serious attention. 


RESIDENCE RESTRICTIONS 


Of primary importance to local govern- 
ment is the suggestion for a career service 
unlimited by residence restrictions. Under 
the plan of the Commission a young man or 
woman could begin service in a subordinate 
post advancing either by promotion within 
the service of a single city, or by transfer to 
the service of another local government. 
Such transfers could occur at any stage of 
the official career. Thus the employee of a 
small corporation could move to a larger one 
where the opportunities for advancement 
were more plentiful, or an assistant adminis- 
trator could move to a senior administrative 
post in a smaller corporation as a step to- 
ward later promotion to a similar post in a 
larger city. Standard retirement schemes 
with provision for transfer of credits in case 
of transfer to another corporation are sug- 
gested as an aid to this type of career 
service. 

In most cities, the only change in policy 
which would be needed to make such a plan 
feasible would be the abandonment of resi- 
dence restrictions and the widespread adver- 
tising of vacancies in professional journals. 
The survey of residence restrictions in 
council-manager cities recently made by the 
International City Managers’ Association 
showed that only one-fourth of the 106 cities 
reporting limited recruitment to residents 
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by ordinance or statute. Even these restric- 
tions may be removed. After all, since all 
employees may be required to become resi- 
dents after appointment, it seems foolish to 
limit the field of eligible candidates to those 
who happen to have been residents before 
their appointment. It smacks more of ad- 
herence to the old adage that “charity begins 
at home” than to the principle of merit in 
appointments. The fact that residence re- 
strictions are rarely applied in the selection 
of city managers and superintendents of 
schools seems to justify an extension of the 
principle of ‘a fair field and no favor’ to 
other appointments. 

Of particular interest to city managers is 
the suggestion of the Commission that pub- 
lic administration is a field for study and 
investigation not necessarily connected with 
training for the technical professions. It is 
proposed, for instance, that a class of admin- 
istrators be set up, to be recruited from 
among college graduates who have been 
given a broad general education. These per- 
sons would be trained in the science and art 
of administration by a system of virtual 
apprenticeship, rising through a career serv- 
ice by promotion to posts of high responsi- 
bility in all levels of government. This 
suggestion lends great weight to the work 
now being done by the universities and col- 
leges in the training of embryo administra- 
tors, and makes even more imperative the 
necessity that they be taken into govern- 
ment service on an apprenticeship basis until 
their suitability for administrative work can 
be definitely determined. Plans for such 
apprenticeship should be immediately devel- 
oped and applied in all council-manager 
cities. City managers should find the report 
of the Commission helpful in convincing the 
city councils that such action is desirable. 


Report RAtsES NEW PROBLEMS 


Corollary to the elimination of residence 
requirements is the rewriting of specifica- 
tions for the lower administrative posts to 
admit to entrance tests persons who have 
had no practical experience. If young men 
and women of the college graduation age are 
to be attracted to the public service they 
cannot rightfully be required to surmount 
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the hurdle of an experience requirement. 
Once the better ones are absorbed by private 
business they are virtually lost to the public 
service. If they are taken in at once, they 
may be later released if they are found to be 
unsuited to public work. The present experi- 
ence requirements tend more to 
secure mediocre persons who 
have not made an outstanding 
success in private business. Civil 
service commissions and per- 
sonnel administrators have not 
yet developed satisfactory meth- 
ods of evaluating experience. Its 
quality is rarely assessed. Its 
quantity is no index to ability. 
Private employers are often 
glad to recommend an employee 
highly to a public personnel 
agency, hoping that he may 
be accepted because he is a 
problem in the private organ- 
ization. 

Besides the necessity of rewriting speci- 
fications to eliminate experience, the munici- 
pal personnel agency will find it necessary to 
revamp its whole classification plan if it is 
to be made to agree with the Commission’s 
recommendations. 

Five types of governmental work are 
enumerated by the Commission as follows: 
administrative work, professional work, cleri- 
cal work, skilled trades work, and unskilled 
work. Recruitment for these five classes is 
to be correlated with the educational sys- 
tem, with entrance restricted within narrow 
age limits. The municipal personnel director 
will be puzzled to find a place in this classi- 
fication for positions in the fire and police 
services, for inspectors, and for custodial po- 
sitions. Shall the police and fire services be 
classed as professional services? This policy 
is in accord with the aspirations of the serv- 
ices themselves. But it is unlikely that local 
governments are ready to adopt the policy 
immediately since it involves the restrictions 
of entry to college graduates. Police and fire 
work might be called skilled trades but this 
hardly seems suitable. More probably a 
practical execution of the Commission’s 
classification would include in the profes- 
sional service a sub-professional grade to 
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which the rank and file of the police and fire 
departments would be recruited after gen- 
eral training as represented by a high school 
education, but before special training. Ad- 
ministrative and clerical posts in these de- 
partments would be assigned to the admin- 
istrative and clerical classes re- 
spectively. 

How shall the large number 
of inspectional positions which 
exist in every city be allocated 
in this classification? Such posi- 
tions might be treated as junior 
professional posts to be filled by 
young graduate engineers and 
medical men. These men could 
be broken in on these jobs with 
opportunity for advancement to 
higher professional posts. Or 
they might be allocated to the 
group of skilled trades and 
filled by general examinations 
followed by in-service training. 
The separate classifications of inspectional 
services probably would not accord with the 
broad objectives of the Commission’s report 
because of the limitation on advancement. 

Where do custodial positions, which form 
a large part of any governmental service, 
fall in the classification? Such positions do 
not seem to require any special skill which 
would warrant classification as skilled trades, 
and yet the responsibilities are such that it 
seems unwise to classify them as unskilled 
labor. Probably the former suggestion is the 
better one for supervisory posts and the lat- 
ter for common labor. But this would make 
“ladder” promotion difficult for the lower 
group. 

Other traditional concepts of classification 
procedure will have to be modified by per- 
sonnel administrators if full effect is to be 
given to the Commission’s program. “Pigeon- 
hole” classifications will be abandoned and 
lines of promotion established which will 
reach from the bottom to the top of the five 
services specified by the Commission. The 
Commission proposes a “ladder” system of 
advancement within each of these five serv- 
ices. It occurs to the writer that opportunity 
must be created for transfer from one “lad- 
der’ to another where special aptitudes are 
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shown. This is particularly true of the rela- 
tionship between the professional and ad- 
ministrative services. Professional men in 
the service who show capacity for adminis- 
trative work should not be overlooked in 
recruiting for functional administrative 
posts. On the other hand, professional men 
whose administrative ability is questionable 
shall not be given administrative posts and 
they may often be called upon to work under 
the direction of an administrative officer 
whose knowledge of the technique of the 
professional work is limited. In the same 
way it is to be expected that unskilled labor- 
ers should be encouraged to acquire a special 
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skill which will warrant their advancement 
to the skilled trades group. 

It may well be that the time is ripe for 
the adoption of many of the changes sug- 
gested by the Commission. There is no 
denying that the report of the Commission 
is full of thought-provoking statements. It 
is to be hoped that it will have a wide public 
distribution, adequate newspaper publicity, 
and a circulation among legislative officers 
on all levels of government. If the American 
public can be awakened to the importance of 
the personnel problem and its relation to 
good government, substantial improvement 
may be confidently expected. 


Putting the Microscope on Traffic 


By SIDNEY J. WILLIAMS * 


Director, Public Safety Division, National Safety Council, Chicago 


A traffic survey, although not a panacea, should result in construc- 
tive action if properly planned and conducted, according to Mr. 
Williams, who here points out some possibilities of such a study. 


BELIEVE so strongly in the value of 

traffic surveys that I dislike to see them 

taken on a patent medicine basis. The 
aim of this article, therefore, is to warn 
against the unthinking use of a ‘traffic sur- 
vey” as a panacea for the local traffic prob- 
lem, as well as to point out the valuable 
possibilities of such studies when properly 
planned and conducted. The FERA Traffic 
Survey Manual lists the following subjects 
which may be included in a community 
traffic survey: 


(1) Accident Analyses corner 
list, collision diagrams of high-accident loca- 
tions, and condition diagrams of “problem” 
locations. 


“worst 
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(2) Vehicle Volume Count. 

(3) Vehicle Speed Study. 

(4) Observance Studies—vehicle 
ance of “stop and go” signals, pedestrian ob- 
servance of “stop and go” signals, vehicle 
observance of “stop” signs, and observance 
of hand signaling and turning regulations. 

(5) Traffic Law Enforcement Study. 

(6) Study of School Child Pedestrian 
Practices. 

(7) Inquiry Among Drivers. 

(8) Street Parking Study. 

(9) Cordon Count of Traffic Through the 
Business District or the City. 

Some traffic included still 
other items such as an origin and destination 
study and have included some of the above 
items in greater detail than covered in the 
FERA manual. In fact no two surveys are 
exactly alike, nor should they be. If in the 
city of Podunk the worst aspect of traffic is 
a high accident rate then a traffic 
should naturally be most concerned with the 
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causes of and remedies for accidents. If the 
neighboring metropolis of Centerville is hav- 
ing few serious accidents but the traffic on 
Main Street is averaging five miles an hour 
because of angle parking, then a volume 
count and parking study are indicated. If 
Milltown over in the next 
county is so progressive as to 
have a traffic engineer who has 
already studied several of the 
subjects in the list, but who is 
worried because a lot of his 
neighbors apparently don’t be- 
lieve in signs, a stop sign ob- 
servance study may be more 
needed than anything else. 

In other words there is no 
such thing as a standard traffic 
survey. If the city has a traffic 
engineer, or a police chief, or 
police captain alert to the traf- 
fic situation, he can easily say 
what sort of studies are worth 
making; or a local organization intelligently 
interested in traffic can give similar advice. 
If there is no one in the community who 
really knows what the traffic problem is, 
advice from outside should be sought before 
beginning to spend a lot of time and money 
(relief or otherwise) on an elaborate general 
survey. 

Every part of the survey should have a 
definite objective and the results should be 
translated into action. The most difficult 
part of a survey is not making the actual 
observations; these are relatively simple 
though they require a lot of manpower. The 
hardest part of the job is, first, to deter- 
mine just what studies are to be made and, 
after they have been made, to interpret the 
data, present definite recommendations for 
improvement, and put these recommenda- 
tions into effect. A survey which does not 
bring positive action is a complete waste of 
effort. 

On the other hand, a scientific study of 
definite problems, leading to reasonable con- 
clusions and then to positive action, is the 
very best way of approaching the traffic 
problems that still beset most of our cities 
and states. Are the good people who live 
near the corner of Fourteenth and Washing- 
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ton Streets petitioning for a traffic signal 
because “the corner is so dangerous?” A 
glance at the “worst corner list’ prepared 
from the accident records of the past few 
years, and at the collision diagram prepared 
for such accidents as have occurred there, 
will tell better than hours of ar- 
gument whether the corner is 
really dangerous and if so, 
whether a traffic signal is the 
proper remedy. Is there argu- 
ment as to which of two streets 
shall be resurfaced or widened? 
The flow map showing traffic 
volume on each street will gen- 
erally settle this dispute in a 
hurry. Is the opposition news- 
paper correct in its condemna- 
tion of the police and the courts 
for alleged laxity of enforce- 
ment? Let’s look at the actual 
figures of arrests and convic- 
tions for the various kinds of 
traffic offenses, compared with the number 
of accidents, and compared with the similar 
records of other cities. 

The present wave of interest in traffic 
surveys is largely due to the fact that in 
many communities they have been made 
possible for the first time through the avail- 
ability of relief labor. As director of safety 
for the Federal Civil Works Administration 
last winter I had general supervision of de- 
veloping and carrying out a plan for local 
traffic surveys in various cities, with the able 
assistance of Burton W. Marsh, Earl J. 
Reeder, and Maxwell Halsey as associate 
directors of surveys and of several traffic 
engineers employed for this purpose. One 
product of this undertaking was the Survey 
Manual already mentioned which gives in 
great detail the methods and forms to be 
used in making these several types of studies 
and tabulating the data. This manual makes 
it possible for a local engineer of general ex- 
perience and executive capacity to lay out 
and direct a survey even though he has had 
no previous special experience in_ traffic 
work. 

The rub comes, however, when the data 
have been collected and must be translated 
into definite recommendations for new ordi- 
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nances, signals, signs, enforcement methods, 
or educational campaigns. At this stage no 
written manual can take the place of expert 
judgment. Under the Civil Works Adminis- 
tration up to the end of April, 1934, field 
engineers were available to supplement the 
local talent. Since that date the cities have 
had either to rely on their own traffic ex- 
perts, or to obtain such help as they could 
from outside, with or without cost, by call- 
ing on the FERA associate directors, the 
state highway department, or other consul- 
tants. At the time this article is written it 
is still not known whether the new work 
relief program will include furnishing of 
technical advice on traffic surveys. We may 
hazard the guess that the new program will 
at least liberalize the restrictions which have 
existed during the past summer and fall re- 
garding the employment of professional and 
technical men on local relief projects. 

It is still true that one must not look a 
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gift horse in the mouth. We cannot expect 
to run a traffic survey with relief clients 
with quite the same freedom and efficiency 
as if we were meeting the payroll ourselves. 
Despite the irritating complications and de- 
lays it is decidedly worth while for any 
community having a traffic problem (and 
which ones do not?) to carry on, as relief 
projects, scientific studies of those particu- 
lar traffic problems which are most impor- 
tant in that particular city. Valuable 
information and results can be obtained if 
these studies are carefully planned in ad- 
vance, and if the resulting data are inter- 
preted by competent traffic experts. When 
a city is thus receiving many thousands of 
dollars worth of relief labor without cost it 
can well afford to pay a few hundred dollars 
if necessary for the services of a traffic con- 
sultant to give proper direction to the sur- 
vey and especially to the preparation of the 
final report and recommendations. 


Inquiries on Administrative Problems 


This section sets forth answers to some recent inquiries received by the 
International City Managers’ Association on problems of general interest. 


All inquiries from municipal 


Preparing a Building Code 


What procedure should be followed in pre- 
paring a building code and what helpful 
information is available? 


DVISORY building code committees are 

usually appointed to prepare and rec- 
ommend the ordinance or ordinances. They 
work slowly but the procedure is almost al- 
ways advisable. Sources of sample code 
material are neighboring city codes, state 
codes, if any, the model code of the Pacific 
Coast Building Officials’ Conference (19 
Pine Avenue, Long Beach California; price 
$1); the 1931 recommended code of the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters (85 John 
Street, New York City: free): and a variety 
of building code material from the United 
States Department of Commerce (Govern- 
ment Printing Office. Washington, D. C.). 


officials 


are given attention. 


prompt 


The New York State Conference of Mayors 
(Albany, New York) is preparing a model 
code. 

Building codes are often in three sections 
or ordinances: (1) general building, (2) 
plumbing, and (3) electrical. The National 
Electrical Code, prepared by the Fire Under- 
writers and incorporated in many local ordi- 
nances, is thought by some to overemphasize 
the insurance point of view. 

Where state codes exist, usually incorpo- 
rating only minimum requirements, it is 
often advisable, especially for small cities, to 
incorporate these if they are good or if they 
take legal precedence, and adding other local 
requirements that may be advisable. If 


legally authorized to do so, it is often advis- 
able for small cities to adopt codes by refer- 
ence, thus saving publishing and printing 
expense. 
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A good outline of procedure and contents 
for a building code is given in the Public 
Administration Service pamphlet The Prepa- 
ration and Revision of Local Building Codes, 
by George N. Thompson, who was secretary 
of the building code committee of the De- 
partment of Commerce. This is now out of 
print but may be found in libraries or bor- 
rowed from this office. 

For model code provisions covering par- 
ticular aspects of building or safety regula- 
tion, such as for flammable liquids, dry 
cleaning establishments, and so on refer to 
the Fire Underwriters or to the National 
Fire Protection Association (60 Battery- 
march Street, Boston). 


Research in Fire Losses and Costs 


What can a “fire analyst” do to help his city 
cut fire losses and costs? 


HERE are many studies which a re- 

search engineer in the fire department 
can make to assist the fire chief and city 
manager in the administration of the depart- 
ment. Examples are the studies made by 
L. W. Hoelscher of the Ft. Worth fire de- 
partment, analyzing fire losses in relation to 
personnel and equipment and making spe- 
cific recommendations. Articles on these 
studies appeared in June and September, 
1933, issues of PuBLic MANAGEMENT. 

A valuable national report that may be 
suggestive of local surveys is Harold A. 
Stone’s Fire Insurance Classification of 
Cities and Fire Losses, published by Public 
Administration Service (850 East 58 Street, 
Chicago, price 50 cents). Local surveys in- 
volving fire stations and equipment have 
been made recently by the Boston and 
Providence municipal research bureaus ( Bos- 
ton Municipal Research Bureau, 1 Court 
Street, Boston; and Providence Govern- 
mental Research Bureau, 57 Eddy Street, 
Providence) and which are discussed in the 
August and October, 1934, Pusitic Man- 
AGEMENT. 

In addition to technical fire problems, 
there are many questions of organization and 
management which the chief and manager 
may be interested in studying, such as: 
What are the possibilities of co-ordinating 
the inspectional work of the divisions of fire 
and building? Should a central city garage 
take care of repairs on fire equipment? 
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Should the ambulance service be maintained 
by the police department or by the fire de- 
partment? Should a central building depart- 
ment maintain fire department buildings, 
together with all other city buildings? Does 
the fire department records system provide 
the essential information for the fire chief 
and manager necessary for the proper man- 
agement of departmental activities? 

The Association has in preparation an ex- 
tension course on fire administration which 
will be available shortly and which should be 
suggestive of research problems in the field 
of fire fighting and prevention. 


Tax Limits and New Revenues 


What replacement revenues can be used 
where property tax levies are drastically 
cut by a tax limitation law? 


RASTIC tax limits have the effect im- 

mediately of crippling city services 
and eventually, after adjusting legislation 
can be secured, of changing a state into “an 
indirect-tax state.’ West Virginia cities 
illustrate the damages done and some of the 
expedients used. Morgantown, for example, 
has levied a “personal protection fee” of $1 
per person per year, also an assessment per 
front foot of street frontage covering street 
maintenance, street cleaning, and lighting, 
and other special charges. New York City, 
Detroit, and Seattle, have levied taxes on 
utilities, the Seattle ordinance having been 
upheld by the United States Supreme Court. 
Some of the special taxes recently adopted 
by certain cities include: sewer rental 
charges, garbage collection charges, street 
lighting tax, occupational taxes, municipal 
income and sales taxes, amusement taxes, 
tax on railroad trackage, cigarette tax, and 
a charge on utility meters and telephones. 
Detailed and up-to-date information on new 
revenues used in many cities is contained in 
New Sources of Municipal Revenue, just 
published by the Municipal Finance Officers’ 
Association, 850 East 58th Street, Chicago, at 
75 cents per copy. Other adjustments com- 
pelled by tax limitation laws are state as- 
sumption of local functions and the develop- 
ment of locally-shared, state-collected taxes. 
In Ohio, where a severe tax limit is just 
now taking effect, some cities in adopting 
their new budgets are gambling that this sort 
of legislative relief will be provided. 
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Franchise Taxes on Telephone 
Company 


What franchise tax provisions should a city 
try to include in a renewal franchise for 
its telephone company? 


CITY must first determine what it may 
legally do and then what is advisable. 
In some states the telephone utilities are not 
subject to local franchise control, but are 
regulated under state laws providing con- 
tinuing or “indeterminate permits” issued by 
the state. Where the franchise system is 
used careful analysis should be made of the 
laws and court decisions to determine 
whether the city may indirectly, through its 
franchise contract, provide for additional 
local tax sources beyond those provided by 
the general tax system of the state. (In some 
few states cities are granted the home-rule 
option of establishing their own system of 
taxes and licenses for revenue purposes, but 
this is not generally true.) 

Franchise taxes, whether resulting from 
the exercise of the taxing power, or from a 
franchise contract requiring the tax as a fee 
for the use of the streets, usually are gross 
income (or sales) taxes; they are properly 
considered as a part of the cost of serving 
the utility customers. Under an effective rate 
regulation system, the imposition of a sub- 
stantial franchise tax may therefore be 
passed on in increased rates to the consum- 
ers, disregarding competitive and other con- 
siderations. Franchise tax rates are usually 
determined as a matter of expediency and 
not scientific study, whether considered as 
business taxes or as fees for the use of pub- 
lic streets. 

Theoretically speaking, if a state’s tax sys- 
tem is well-designed and equitable, and if its 
regulation of utility rates is effective, a mu- 
nicipal franchise tax would appear to be un- 
wise. As a practical matter, however, many 
factors might support the expediency of such 
a tax in individual cases. The tax system of 
the state may be illogical or unduly neglect- 
ful of the legitimate interests of the city’s 
people and their municipal services, robbing 
them of modern sources of revenue or 


shackling them with severe property tax limi- 
tations: rate regulation may be ineffective: 
competition may compel the absorption of 
taxes rather than permitting increase of 
rates; in many cases, cities must grasp at 


any financial “life-savers’ that are available, 
regardless of the theoretical arguments for or 
against them. Many other local factors, be- 
sides the relations between city and state 
authority to tax and to regulate utilities, 
need to be carefully considered in-deciding a 
matter of this importance. 


Civil Service for Small Cities 


Is a civil service system advisable for a small 
city operating under the courcil-manager 
plan of government? 


OST small council-manager cities do 

not have a formal civil service sys- 
tem; and apparently most city managers are 
unfavorable to the idea. In a real sense, the 
adoption of the manager plan is usually in 
small cities at least, an assurance that the 
merit system will be followed in administer- 
ing the city personnel. Civil service has sev- 
eral meanings; the old emphasis was tenure, 
a lock on the back door; the new emphasis 
is proper recruitment and training, a watch- 
man for the front door. 

A full-time personnel agency is usually 
advised when a city has from 750 to 1,000 
employees, but not unless it can afford to 
appropriate for a competent personnel direc- 
tor and staff. A director appointed by the 
manager is preferable to a more or less inde- 
pendent board, although a board is helpful 
for suggesting rules and regulations and 
hearing appeals in cases of proposed dis- 
missals. 

In most small cities, the manager either 
handles personnel matters himself or has the 
assistance of a full-time officer who also per- 
forms other duties such as assistant manager, 
research assistant, purchasing agent, or bud- 
get director. Formal classification systems 
are rare in small cities, although definite 
rules as to conditions of employment, vaca- 
tions, sick-leave, and so on are desirable. 

A good sample of civil service rules under 
the manager plan, incorporating modern 
principles, is that of Asheville, North Caro- 
lina, a copy of which may be obtained by 
municipal officials from this Association. The 
personnel provisions of the model city char- 
ter of the National Municipal League (309 
East 34 Street, New York City) are also 
suggestive. 
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News of the Month 


EDITED BY ORIN F. NOLTING 


Ten Million See Detroit’s Municipal 
Motion Pictures 


5 ho motion picture of Detroit’s munici- 
pal activities has been shown in numer- 
ous theaters in Detroit and before many of 
the schools and civic organizations in that 
city, as well as in other cities. The films 
were made in 1933, when Detroit’s finances 
were low and when tax collections were 
lower. The city council was persuaded by 
Kenneth J. McCarren, member of the board 
of assessors, to undertake a campaign to 
advise the taxpayer of the low cost of the 
many services performed by the city. He 
suggested a series of twenty-six sound mo- 
tion picture films, one to be released each 
week in the Detroit theatres. Each film was 
to be about three hundred feet long and to 
depict the activities of a city department. 
Since no money was available for exhibition 
expense, the episodes had to be of sufficient 
interest and short enough, not over three 
minutes long, so they could be added to the 
news reels. The cost of the project, $25,000, 
was financed by a transfer of delinquent tax 
credits to the various motion picture con- 
cerns. 

The pictures emphasize the amount of 
municipal service purchased by the taxpay- 
er’s dollar. Mr. McCarren originated a novel 
idea of translating the budget appropriations 
for the various services into the per day or 
per week cost to the taxpayer living in the 
“average” home, the assessed value of which 
was estimated at $4,000. For instance, at 
the conclusion of an episode illustrating the 
work of the police department, the narrator 
would remark: “Mr. and Mrs. Taxpayer, if 
you live in the ‘average’ home in Detroit, 
you are paying a little over four cents a day 
for the many services of the police depart- 
ment.’ The same procedure was followed to 
show that education was provided at a cost 
of a little less than six cents a day, parks for 
only one cent a week, and so on down the 
list. 

It is estimated that some ten million peo- 
ple saw these films during the six-month 
period in which they were released. It is 
difficult to trace the actual effect of the pic- 
tures on better tax collections, but it is evi- 


dent from seeing the pictures that they serve 
an important function in the general process 
of civic education. They illustrate the unlim- 
ited field for sound motion pictures in teach- 
ing civics and in specialized instructions in 
police, fire, and other departments of munici- 
pal government. Further, they are a sug- 
gested substitute for the annual municipal 
report which is prepared with considerable 
labor, but is seldom read or understood.— 
J. M. Leonarp, acting director, Detroit Bu- 
reau of Governmental Research. 


Reducing Electricity Rates to a 
Comparable Basis 


Y presenting typical monthly bills for 

varying amounts of residential con- 
sumption of electricity in all cities of over 
50,000 population, the Federal Power Com- 
mission makes its first preliminary report to 
Congress in response to a request for a sur- 
vey of rates charged for electricity through- 
out the United States. The survey is in- 
tended not to determine the reasonableness 
of the rates but only to present the rates 
themselves on a comparable basis. The di- 
rector of the survey is William E. Mosher, 
dean of the School of Citizenship and Pub- 
lic Affairs at Syracuse University. 

Although it is stated that the purpose of 
the report is to direct “public attention to 
the wide divergencies in the rates charged 
for electric service in communities similarly 
situated and possessing the same general 
characteristics,” due warning is given that 
rate comparisons are justified only when 
character and density of population, diver- 
sity of demand, geographical conditions, ac- 
cessibility to fuel and water power, and sea- 
sonal usage are taken into account. 

A principal finding of the survey con- 
cerns the needless complexity of rate sched- 
ules. Extreme examples are cited of a com- 
munity with twenty-seven inhabitants re- 
porting eleven different rate schedules, and 
of a company serving 58,000 residential con- 
sumers using 530 different rate schedules for 
billing these consumers. The survey grants 
the necessity for a variety of schedules to 
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assess each consumer his fair share of the 
cost of maintaining an investment with its 
fixed charges, but the amazing variety of 
rate forms is not considered justified. Some 
of the reasons cited for this complexity are: 
(1) competition, (2) tradition and inertia 
which maintain outmoded schedules, and 
(3) the necessity for maintaining a potential 
capacity which far exceeds normal demand. 

This study was undertaken by the ques- 
tionnaire method, and carefully checked by 
field investigators with the final results ap- 
proved in most cases by the private or mu- 
nicipal plants concerned. Further reports 
will present rates in effect in every munici- 
pality in the nation not only for residential 
but for commercial and industrial consumers 
as well. A field study of the effect of pro- 
motional rate policies is now under way, and 
some consideration will be given to the rural 
electrification problem as it is affected by 
rates. 


Michigan Cities Adopt Permanent 
Registration 


goer tded registration of voters in 
Michigan has proved beyond doubt that 
not only is the new system infinitely more 
efficient, more convenient, and more accu- 
rate, than the old ledger system, but also 
much more economical to operate. Although 
the new system has been in use only a short 
time, it having been made mandatory in 
1932 for all local governmental units over 
5,000 population, the experience of 128 cit- 
ies, villages, and townships as shown in a re- 
cent study made by Professor James K. 
Pollock of the University of Michigan indi- 
cates that registration costs will be reduced 
by approximately one-third. The enormous 
expense of frequent reregistration is, under 
the new system, eliminated entirely. By 
keeping the records up to date, the regular 
full-time staff is able to absorb this extra 
work. In Detroit, for example, the supervi- 
sor of elections estimates that a saving of 
about $70,000 will be effected in a four-year 
period. 

The expense of installing permanent reg- 
istration is not excessive, the study further 
reveals. The average cost for the 128 units 
now using the new system was 20.4 cents per 
registered voter. Classifying these units ac- 
cording to the number of registered voters, 
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the cost per voter was found to increase as 
the number of voters increased from 1,000 
to 22,000; to decrease as the number went 
up from 22,000 to 71,000; and to increase 
sharply as the number approached 500,000. 
Petoskey, Michigan, with 2,700 registered 
voters, installed the new system at a cost 
of only 2.2 cents per registered voter; and in 
Battle Creek, Jackson, and Kalamazoo, in 
which the average number of registered 
voters equalled 21,000, the cost ranged from 
12 to 15 cents per voter. 

The cost item is only one item in the 
establishment and operation of a system of 
registering voters. The Michigan survey re- 
veals that the records are much easier to 
correct and handle than with the old bound 
volumes. The congestion resulting from de- 
lay in identifying voters on election day has 
been eliminated. Moreover, the necessity of 
having two poll books is dispensed with by 
substituting for one poll book the identifica- 
tion slips which each voter must sign. 

Officials and voters alike in almost every 
instance are more than satisfied with the new 
system. The enthusiastic acceptance with 
which it was received in Michigan is parti- 
ally indicated by the fact that thirty-one 
cities, villages and townships, not required 
by law to do so, have installed permanent 
registration—-ARNOLD J. Kircu, Michigan 
Municipal League. 


Fewer and Better Public Libraries 


HE need for greater co-ordination of 

public library systems in the Chicago 
metropolitan area was urged at the mid- 
winter conference of the American Library 
Association held recently in Chicago. Strik- 
ing discrepancies in the quality and quantity 
of service within the area were discovered as 
the result of a study of metropolitan library 
service made jointly by the graduate library 
school of the University of Chicago and the 
Chicago Library Club. It was found that 
425,000 people in the region are without 
library service of any kind and that a library 
for each small community is economically 
unsound. A large, strong library system 


equipped for service to the entire area with- 
out regard for political boundaries was pro- 
posed. 

Tax limitation laws were condemned as 
having disastrous effect on cultural and edu- 
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cational services. It was agreed also that the 
federal government should participate in 
nation-wide library development. The spe- 
cific proposals for such participation are: 
The federal government should assume re- 
sponsibility for nation-wide leadership in the 
library movement through a library agency 
associated with other agencies responsible 
for general educational, cultural, and recre- 
ational activities. The administrative officers 
of the Association were authorized to nego- 
tiate with federal officials for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of the proposed serv- 
ices in the governmental agencies named.— 
Lucite L. Keck, Joint Reference Library, 
Chicago. 


Toward a National Institute for 
Training Police 


HE establishment of a national instit- 

tute of criminology to train selected 
policemen in scientific crime detection, which 
was recommended by the Attorney General’s 
crime conference held in Washington in De- 
cember, has been furthered by the recent 
appointment of a thirteen-member advisory 
committee to aid in the creation of a national 
crime center. The chief functions of the 
center will be to improve the administration 
of criminal laws; to secure co-operation 
among federal, state, and local police agen- 
cies; and to raise the quality of police 
personnel through training. Dean Justin 
Miller, of the Duke University Law School, 
special assistant to the Attorney-General, 
is chairman of the committee. 

The crime conference, attended by six 
hundred delegates representing seventy-five 
public and private organizations, condemned 
lawless methods of dealing with industrial 
conflicts and racial disorders. Recognition 
was given to the fact that criminal careers 
often originate in neglected childhood and 
the conference recommended co-ordination 
of all community forces to combat unwhole- 
some influences on youth. 

State legislatures were urged to give seri- 
ous attention to the improvement of criminal 
procedure. Attention was directed to the 
model code of criminal procedure prepared 
by the American Bar Association and the 
following provisions were specifically recom- 
mended: 


(1) Giving the accused the privilege of elect- 


ing whether he shall be tried by jury or the 
court alone. 

(2) Permitting the empanelling of alternate 
or extra jurors to serve in the case of the 
disability or disqualification of any juror during 
trial. 

(3) Permitting trial upon information as well 
as indictment. Where indictment by grand 
jury remains a _ constitutional requirement, 
waiver should be allowed. 

(4) Providing for jury verdicts in criminal 
cases by less than a unanimous vote except in 
the case of certain major felonies. 

(5) Adopting a principle that a criminal de- 
fendant offering a claim of alibi or insanity in 
his defense shall be required to give advance 
notice to the prosecution of this fact and of the 
circumstances to be offered, and that in the 
absence of such notice, a plea of insanity or a 
defense based on an alibi shall not be permitted 
upon trial except in extraordinary cases in the 
discretion of the judge. 

(6) Adopting a rule permitting court and 
counsel to comment to the jury on the failure 
of the defendant in a criminal case to testify in 
his own behalf. 

The conference deplored current abuses of 
the parole and pardoning powers and 
stressed the need for providing more ade- 
quate parole machinery to operate under 
specified minimum conditions. 


Planners Set Up New National 
Organization 


ATIONAL, state. regional, and city 

planners late in January formed a na- 
tional professional organization to be known 
as the American Society of Planning Offi- 
cials, with headquarters at 850 East 58th 
Street, Chicago. The Society will act as a 
clearing house for the exchange of informa- 
tion and the improvement of administrative 
standards and practices in land and commu- 
nity planning. The officers are: president, 
Alfred Bettman, Cincinnati, president of the 
National Conference on City Planning, and 
regional director of the National Resources 
Board: vice-president, Morton L. Waller- 
stein. Richmond. Virginia, chairman of the 
Virginia State Planning Board: treasurer, 
Charles S. Ascher, secretary, Public Admin- 
istration Clearing House, Chicago; and ex- 
ecutive director, Walter H. Blucher, who has 
been secretary of the Detroit City Planning 
Commission and member of the City Hous- 
ing Commission of Detroit. The board of 
directors also includes Harold S. Buttenheim, 
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Jacob L. Crane, Jr., Earl S. Draper, Charles 
W. Eliot, II, John Nolen, H. H. Kildee, 
L. Deming Tilton, and Samuel Wilson. 

This new organization will co-operate with 
such agencies as the American Civic Associa- 
tion and the National Conference on City 
Planning in stimulating public interest in 
planning. The creation of forty-two state 
planning boards as the result of the work of 
the National Resources Board has given 
enormous impetus to large-scale land-use 
planning, and according to Mr. Blucher, 
“the prospect of a greatly enlarged public 
works program makes careful and compre- 
hensive urban planning more urgent than 
ever before, if the tremendous sums sug- 
gested are to be spent wisely.” 


Milwaukee Considers Consolidation of 
Inspectional Services 


Bowe city engineer of Milwaukee, at the 
request of the city council, recently 
made a study of the city’s inspectional serv- 
ices with a view toward consolidating inspec- 
tions now conducted by eleven departments 
and bureaus. In his report to the council, 
City Engineer J. P. Schwada distinguishes 
two types of municipal inspectional services: 
(1) law, statute, code, and ordinance en- 
forcement, (2) contract and specification 
enforcement. It is recommended (1) that 
all inspections for purposes of enforcing con- 
tracts and specifications be centralized in 
one bureau of the department of public 
works; (2) that all inspections for the regu- 
lation of health be retained by the health 
department; (3) that all technical and en- 
gineering inspections, now conducted by five 
or six departments, be centralized in the of- 
fice of inspector of buildings. The report 
advises a restriction of inspectional functions 
of the health department to food, milk, and 
meat inspection and to all general inspec- 
tions for purely sanitary purposes. It is 
suggested that a few inspectional services 
such as fire and police alarm installations, 
fire prevention, and bridge inspections con- 
tinue to be conducted by the departments 
concerned. 

The only action taken on this report is in 
connection with a resolution proposing the 
merging of the safety engineering depart- 
ment and the plumbing inspection division 
of the department of public works with the 
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building inspection department. The safety 
engineering department is concerned chiefly 
with the inspection of high pressure boilers 
and heating plants together with the licens- 
ing of the operators (stationary engineers) 
of such plants and also the enforcement of 
the smoke regulations. At present the build- 
ing inspection department supervises the 
construction of the buildings in which all 
boilers are placed and also inspects the low 
pressure heating systems. The merger has 
so far been opposed by the organized sta- 
tionary engineers who fear a weakening of 
the licensing activities and the plumbers be- 
cause their national organization has, since 
the Chicago hotel affair, recommended that 
plumbing inspection belongs in the health 
department. This latter objection is made 
in spite of the health commissioner’s desire 
to transfer certain phases of sanitary inspec- 
tion to the building inspection department. 
No real dissatisfaction has been expressed 
over the operation of any of the departments 
concerned.—Ricuarp E. Kruc, Municipal 
Reference Library, Milwaukee. 


Texas City Managers Want Central 
Price Information 


T the semi-annual meeting of the Texas 

City Managers’ Association, held at 
Austin in January, several managers stated 
that the price-fixing provision in NRA codes 
had resulted in high prices and _ identical 
bids. It was suggested that the Texas 
League of Municipalities establish an infor- 
mation service on prices being paid by cities 
in the state, this information to be furnished 
member cities by mimeograph letter at regu- 
lar intervals. Action was taken favoring 
enacting of a drivers’ license law, revision of 
street improvement laws in the state, urging 
the state to supply part of the funds for re- 
lief work, requiring banks to pay 112 per 
cent interest on city funds, exempting cities 
from paying the gasoline tax, and requesting 
legislation enabling cities to set up a new 
court of record. There was considerable dis- 
cussion on whether the city or county should 
provide medical care and hospitalization for 
those without funds or credit, or whether the 
expense should be borne jointly. Some of 
the possible new sources of municipal reve- 
nue discussed included an excise tax on utili- 
ties and possibly municipal ownership of 
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utilities in connection with a project similar 
to the Tennessee Valley Authority. — J. 
BRYAN MILLER, city manager, Jacksonville, 
Texas. 


Problems of Forty-four Legislatures 
on the Air 


HE outstanding problems to be consid- 

ered by forty-four state legislatures 
meeting this winter will be the subject of the 
tenth series of You and Your Government 
broadcasts beginning February 5 and run- 
ning through June 11. Federal officials, con- 
gressmen, governors, and political scientists 
will give the results of their experiences to 
the seven thousand state legislators in the 
country who will be dealing with these prob- 
lems directly and to citizens who are vitally 
interested in them. The states’ responsibil- 
ity for such municipal problems as liquor 
control, police protection, public safety, 
housing, taxation, local finance, and the 
structure of local government will be among 
the topics discussed. 

This radio series, called “The 44 State 
Legislatures of 1935,” is sponsored by the 
Committee on Civic Education by Radio of 
the National Advisory Council on Radio in 
Education and the American Political Sci- 
ence Association, in co-operation with the 
National Municipal League. The broadcasts 
may be heard every Tuesday evening at 7:30 
Eastern Standard Time over a nation-wide 
network of the National Broadcasting Com- 
pany. 


Civil Service Assembly Establishes 
Secretariat in Chicago 

HE Civil Service Assembly of the 

United States and Canada has estab- 
lished a permanent secretariat to take its 
place with sixteen other organizations of 
public officials at 850 East 58 Street, Chi- 
cago. The new headquarters office will de- 
termine and formulate principles and pro- 
cedures in public personnel administration 
and promote the co-ordination of personnel 
research activities. The Civil Service As- 
sembly started in 1906 as a loosely knit 
group of civil service agencies and later de- 
veloped into a more closely organized group 
with regional conferences. The Bureau of 
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Public Personnel Administration was the 
secretariat for the Assembly until 1932. 

The establishment of the new secretariat 
responds directly to the statement of the 
Commission of Inquiry on Public Service 
Personnel that public personnel officers 
should “undertake far more extensive re- 
search in the technical problems of person- 
nel administration, wherever possible in co- 
operation with qualified specialists in private 
business and in the universities.” Under its 
new program, the Civil Service Assembly ex- 
pects to attract to its membership all public 
officials who perform personnel functions re- 
gardless of the legal status of the merit sys- 
tem in their jurisdiction. G. Lyle Belsley, 
personnel director of the Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, has been appointed executive 
director. Mr. Belsley is a graduate of 
Brookings Institution and was formerly em- 
ployed by the United States Personnel Clas- 
sification Board and the United States Civil 
Service Commission.—CLiFrorp N. AMSDEN, 
president of the Assembly, and secretary, 
Los Angeles County Civil Service Commis- 
sion. 


Plan for Centralized Administration 
Opposed in the District of Columbia 


Fee the past month the District of Co- 
lumbia has witnessed a forthright but 
foredoomed attempt on the part of municipal 
officials, through a bill introduced in the 
Senate, to centralize administrative affairs 
of Washington’s government and give the 
three commissioners power to match respon- 
sibility in the management of the nation’s 
capital. Like many other attempts elsewhere 
to bring independent bodies under central- 
ized control, the move to improve the Dis- 
trict of Columbia’s ‘“‘crazy quilt” government 
has met the greatest opposition from the 
agencies whose independence would be cur- 
tailed. 

Conforming in principle to the recom- 
mendations made in 1929 by Brookings In- 
stitution for a modified city-manager plan 
for Washington, the bill would allow the 
three appointed commissioners of the Dis- 
trict to order or veto acts of all independent 
boards and agencies whose functions are now 
supported in whole or part by local revenues. 
The bill would give directive power where 
none at present exists over the public 
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schools, library, public hospitals, welfare 
institutions, the jails and parole system, 
many parks and playgrounds, some of the 
streets, and part of the police—all at least 
partly supported by local revenues. 

The attack against the bill was immedi- 
ately taken up by the board of education on 
the grounds that the bill would open the 
school system to politics and “patronage- 
mongering.” Four members of the board 
flatly declared they would resign if the bill 
were passed in its present form. The library 
and parole boards, the National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission, and Wash- 
ington’s many and vociferous civic and im- 
provement associations joined in opposition. 
At a public hearing on January 16, despite 
attempts by the sponsors of the bill to dis- 
cuss the broader merits of the proposal, the 
question of giving the commissioners author- 
ity over the education and library boards 
crowded out other considerations. Later a 
counter proposal by defenders of the status 
quo was made that planning for school build- 
ings should be withdrawn from the office of 
municipal architect and renovation and re- 
pair work taken from the District repair 
shops. 

Since the hearing the Commissioners have 
indicated they will not press the matter of 
bringing the schools and library under their 
control. It now appears that nothing vital 
will be done in the present session of Con- 
gress to provide a much-needed reorganiza- 
tion of local government for the District. 

Several bills concerned with District af- 
fairs are expected to be reported out from 
committees for the serious consideration of 
Congress. These bills include inheritance 
and income tax proposals, the latter contem- 
plating a tax on all incomes of residents of 
the District, with rates ranging from one to 
5 per cent on yearly salaries above a basic 
$1,000 income. A rent commission is pro- 
posed in a bill which would provide emer- 
gency power for three years for control of 
dwelling rents which have mounted during 
the last two years with an influx of addi- 
tional government workers into Washington. 
The commission would be given authority to 
decide the reasonableness of any dwelling 
rent, with right of appeal in court reserved 
to the landlord. 

A serious problem on account of the great 
shortage of garages in the District, night 
parking of motor cars, is being met with a 
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House bill to build $4,000,000 worth of gov- 
ernment-owned garages to be operated by a 
“garage corporation’ under rates fixed by 
the Public Utilities Commission. It is pro- 
posed to utilize for garages some of the prop- 
erties which the Alley Dwelling Authority 
may abandon.—Haro.p Jones, NRA, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Municipal Training Institute Estab- 
lished in New York State 


HE Municipal Training Institute of 

New York State, the first institution of 
its kind in this country, has just been 
granted a charter by the board of regents of 
the University of the State of New York. 
The Institute will conduct the municipal 
training schools for twenty-two groups of 
city and village officials which have been 
carried on during the last six years by the 
New York State Conference of Mayors and 
Other Municipal Officials. 

The first training school conducted by the 
Institute was for city and village building 
inspectors, held at Albany on January 23 to 
25, 1935, with the following organizations 
co-operating: New York State Conference 
of Mayors and Other Municipal Officials, 
New York State Department of Labor, New 
York State Board of Housing, and New 
York State Association of Building Inspec- 
tion Officials. The school was attended by 
forty-five municipal building inspectors rep- 
resenting forty-two New York State cities 
and villages.—ALBert H. Hatt, director of 
training and research, New York State Con- 
ference of Mayors. 


Public Works Engineers Establish 
Permanent Secretariat 

HE American Society of Municipal En- 

gineers and the International Associa- 
tion of Public Works Officials recently estab- 
lished a joint secretariat in Chicago, with 
seventeen other national organizations. The 
joint administrative board adopted an en- 
larged program which includes: 

(1) Setting up a clearing house of informa- 
tion on public works and municipal engineering 
for the one thousand members of the two or- 
ganizations and other officials. 

(2) Assisting engineering schools in develop- 
ing courses in public works engineering and in 
the training of apprentices. 
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(3) Holding conferences, including a joint 
annual meeting of the two organizations, the 
first of which will take place at Cincinnati in 
October, 1935. 

(4) Promoting public works institutes and 
co-operating with state municipal leagues in 
meetings of their public works and municipal 
engineers’ groups. 

(5) Extending a nation-wide system of an- 
nual reporting of public works activities and 
costs. 

(6) Establishing local, state and _ regional 
chapters of public works and municipal engi- 
neering officials. 

(7) Conducting research in new and improved 
methods of public works administration. 

The current movement toward economic 
and social planning reveals public works as 
one of the balance wheels in any attempt to 
avoid booms and depressions. It is therefore 
essential to have trained professional public 
works officials to cope with these present and 
emerging problems. William J. Galligan, 
assistant superintendent of streets, Chicago, 
is chairman of the joint administrative 
board, and the writer is executive director of 
both groups.—Donatp C. STONE. 


Commercial Auto Wreckers Create 
Trafic Hazard 


HE widespread use of the short-wave 
auto radio receiving sets in police cars 
has created a new kind of traffic hazard in 


many cities. Cruising commercial auto 
wreckers or “ambulance chasers” similarly 


equipped frequently arrive at the scene of 
an accident ahead of the police car and add 
to the general confusion and cause needless 
congestion. Police officers in most cities are 
not equipped with adequate power to handle 
the situation because of the private owner- 
ship of the vehicles involved. 

One method of handling the situation is to 
use radio call codes in the transmission of 
ordinary police business. Another method is 
to enact an ordinance making it unlawful 
for any vehicle, except those of the police 
and fire departments, to be equipped with 
short-wave radio receivers. Cincinnati re- 
cently adopted such an ordinance, but the 
“ambulance chasers” can still operate be- 
cause of short-wave sets located in garages. 
Newark, New Jersey, recently adopted an 
ordinance requiring all auto wreckers to be 
licensed by the director of public safety and 
prescribing a reasonable rate schedule for 
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wrecking service. Some cities operate a cen- 
tral auto pound to which all wrecked vehi- 
cles are brought to be stored at a nominal 
charge until disposed of by the owners. In 
the absence of a municipal towing service, it 
might be advisable to designate a number of 
official garages for towing and storage serv- 
ice on the basis of competitive bidding and 
place them under strict police supervision 
and control. In the case of official garages, 
the same advantages of centralization are ob- 
tained as if the city operated its own auto 
pound or wrecking service. 

The problem of handling auto wreckers 
has become rather acute in Toledo recently, 
and the Commission of Publicity and Eff- 
ciency has recommended a system of official 
garages, with the police in complete control 
of accident situations. Several years ago the 
establishment of an auto pound was recom- 
mended to the council, but no action was 
taken. In order to maintain a free flow of 
traffic on the public highways a city can and 
should give its police full control over all 
accidents. With full police authority and 
control over the situation, the problem be- 
comes one of clearing the street and ordering 
wrecked vehicles towed away.—G. BURMAN 
Curry, secretary, Commission of Publicity 
and Efficiency, Toledo. 


Missouri Municipal Officials Draft 
Legislative Program 


LEGISLATIVE program for the cities 

of Missouri was adopted in Jefferson 
City on January 16 at a joint meeting of the 
Missouri Association of Mayors and Other 
Municipal Officials, the Missouri Association 
of City Attorneys, and the St. Louis County 
League of Municipalities. The most impor- 
tant of the seventeen different bills prepared 
for consideration by the present legislature 
concern city finances. With respect to de- 
positories it is proposed that sealed bids be 
received for “all or any part” of city funds 
instead of “all” as now stipulated; that the 
amount of depository bonds be fixed at 15 
per cent more than the greatest amount of 
funds on deposit at any time during the pre- 
ceding year instead of double that amount; 
that the deposit be authorized in escrow of 
government bonds or other collateral secur- 
ity in lieu of depository bond; that “trust 
company” be added to the list of banking 
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institutions that may qualify as a deposi- 
tory; that a depository may be selected in 
an adjoining city or county, provided a suit- 
able one is not available locally. This last 
change is very important because since the 
depression many smaller cities have no 
banking facilities, and other cities may be 
unable to secure a suitable bid from a local 
institution, or a local bank may be unable 
to qualify. 

Other proposed bills would (1) transfer 
the assessment of water companies to the 
state tax commission and the allocation of 
such tax receipts among the various units of 
government; (2) give cities a general licens- 
ing power, eliminating the enumeration of 
various businesses in the statutes; (3) au- 
thorize the appointment instead of election 
of the collector, marshal, and police judge in 
fourth-class cities, and combine the offices of 
city clerk and collector; (4) abolish the 
park board in the city of Springfield; (5) 
repeal the “recall” for second-class cities; 
(6) permit reorganization of county govern- 
ment in St. Louis County, and (8) provide 
for more effective liquor control.—WILLIAM 
L. BRADSHAW, executive secretary, Missouri 
Association of Mayors. 


Slum Clearance an Expensive Road to 
Modern Housing 


ASED on a recent first-hand study of 
European housing, a new book by 
Catherine Bauer sets forth the historic back- 
ground and the ideals, methods, accomplish- 
ments, and deficiencies of present day hous- 
ing practices here and abroad*. Our pres- 
ent outmoded housing is discarded as an 
expression of nineteenth century ideology 
and methods that have had a continuing 
influence. At the same time, as Miss Bauer 
points out, during the last half century a 
new realization has gradually grown up of 
the necessity for providing a decent home en- 
vironment for every man, woman, and child. 
While some reformers “built” model tene- 
ments and passed restrictive housing laws, 
architects and engineers dreamed of a new 
* Modern Housing. By Catherine Bauer. New 
York: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1934. 330 pp. 
and 200 illustrations. $5. 


physical world planned so that every home 
would have abundant air and sunshine. Post- 
war European housing and a few scattered 
examples in this country are the embodiment 
of this constructive new approach to the 
housing problem. The story unfolds through 
a discussion of the legal, financial, and ad- 
ministrative means employed in various Eu- 
ropean countries, and is depicted in a gen- 
erous portfolio of illustrations. 

A discussion of ‘“‘modern” housing follows 
in terms of minimum standards and of the 
means for achieving these standards—realis- 
tic city and regional planning including the 
development of satellite towns; the building 
of complete integrated community units; 
and the layout, design, and construction of 
buildings in accordance with the most mod- 
ern techniques. 

In conclusion, Miss Bauer discusses the 
present housing movement in America. She 
believes that slum clearance is the slowest, 
most expensive, and most difficult way of 
achieving modern housing. Subsistence 
homesteads she condemns as leading to a 
hand-to-mouth-peasant existence of the kind 
of company town that gives the wage earner 
no chance to better his economic position. 
To her mind, Europe has begun an intelli- 
gent attack on its housing problem but is 
still far from solving it; America has not yet 
adopted a sane and constructive approach 
that will lead to truly modern housing and 
lacks an aroused consumer demand. — 
WituiAm H. Luptow, National Association 
of Housing Officials. 


Twelve Cities Join in Operation 
of Sewerage System 

WELVE Northern New Jersey cities in 

Essex and Union Counties, served by 
one sewage disposal system, have joined to- 
gether in the operation and maintenance of 
both sewers and the disposal plant. A Joint 
Meeting Maintenance Department keeps 
complete records of costs which are used in 
determining the contributions of the munici- 
palities. The department has two divisions: 
inspection and meter division, and a general 
maintenance division. 
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What American Cities Are Doing 


Excerpts from the current issues of the news letters published 
by the secretariats of several organizations of public officials.* 


ELIEF. FERA is discovering that up to 

97 per cent of the families on relief in 
certain cities have one or more members from 
16 to 64 years old who want work. 


Juvenile Delinquency. Saginaw, Michigan, 
has established a juvenile division in its police 
department as its contribution to a community 
organization recently created there for the pre- 
vention and adjustment of juvenile delinquency. 


Police. Portland, Oregon, has amended its 
charter to require ten years’ active police ex- 
perience of all future police chiefs and to enable 
the employment of an expert examiner to give 
civil service examinations for police appoint- 
ments. 


Council-Manager Plan. West Hartford, Con- 
necticut, on January 22 by a three-to-one vote 
of the people approved a proposed council- 
manager charter for submission to the state leg- 
islature. If approved, a later referendum will 
be necessary for acceptance of the final draft. 
Braintree, Massachusetts, will vote on March 4 
on the adoption of a council-manager charter; 
Trenton, New Jersey, on March 19; Lincoln 
Park, Michigan. on March 25; and De Soto, 
Missouri, on February 19, on the adoption of 
the manager plan. River Rouge and St. Ignace, 
Michigan, have asked the Michigan Municipal 
League to prepare council-manager charters for 
submission to vote of the people. 


Investigate Accidents. Chicago, Illinois, has 
expanded its accident investigation squad from 
three to twelve cars, as a result of two years’ 
successful experience. The duties of the squad 
crews are to investigate all traffic accidents with 
a view to prosecuting violators of traffic laws 
and ordinances and to make recommendations 
concerning street and lighting conditions which 
contribute to the making of accidents. 


Police. Boston is experimenting with a four- 
platoon system for its police force. The new 
* International Association of Chiefs of Police, 
Municipal Finance Officers’ Association, Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association, American 
Public Welfare Association, United States Con- 
ference of Mayors, American Municipal Associa- 
tion, International Association of Public Works 
Officials, and American Society of Municipal 
Engineers. 
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method has the advantage of concentrating two 
platoons on the streets during the hours of 
heaviest traffic, but is criticized because it leaves 
the city protected by only a small force during 
the night hours when crime is most prevalent. 


Police. Sandwich, Michigan, a Detroit su- 
burb, has submitted to other metropolitan com- 
munities a proposal for the consolidation of 
suburban police departments into one metropoli- 
tan force. 


Two-way Radio. Installation of a two-way 
police radio system in Kansas City, Kansas, has 
caused an entire reorganization of the old beats 
and has enabled the closing of three of the out- 
lying precinct stations. 


Street Lights. Pasadena, California, has in- 
stalled a mile of lighted highway using sodium 
vapor lamps. This is the largest installation of 
this kind of lights in the United States. 


Guaranteeing Pavements. A survey of the 
American Municipal Association indicates that 
three-quarters of the cities over 50,000 (129 
reporting) require maintenance guarantees of 
city pavement contractors in order to insure a 
good construction job. Guarantee periods range 
from six months to ten years, three and five 
year periods being most common. 


Police. The Norris, Tennessee, police depart- 
ment, composed almost entirely of college grad- 
uates, enjoys the unique record of not having 
a single unsolved crime, either major or minor, 
in the files of the department. Norris, in which 
reside most of the members of the Norris dam 
construction staff, has had a police force since 
April, 1934. 


Solicitors. Tampa, Florida, has ordered all 
house to house solicitors to obtain police per- 
mits to operate. 


Police Radio. Cleburne, Texas, has devised a 
plan whereby smaller cities may take advantage 
of police radio. A private radio shop has been 
licensed to send out police calls, thereby re- 
lieving the city of the cost of erecting a broad- 
casting station. 


False Alarms. Denver has inaugurated a vig- 
orous campaign to apprehend and fine persons 
who turn in false fire alarms which are esti- 
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mated to cost $35 to $75 per fake call in addi- 
tion to risking needlessly the lives of firemen. 


New Revenues. Los Angeles has enacted an 
ordinance requiring fees for oil well application 
and inspection which are expected to bring in 
$100,000 annually. 


Delinquent Taxes. Milwaukee is finding that 
25 per cent of its delinquent real estate taxes 
are levied on vacant lots. 


Crime Reports. El Paso, Texas, has joined 
approximately 100 other American cities by in- 
stalling the system of uniform crime reports 
recommended by the International Association 
of Police Chiefs. 


Insurance. Jacksonville, Florida, provides in 
its 1935 budget for the cost of a new police 
insurance plan whereby $2,000 twenty-year en- 
dowment policies will be issued to eligible police 
officers. 

Public Works. Richmond, Virginia, has com- 
pleted plans for a ten million dollar public 
works program involving streets, sewers and 
parks in preparation for the new federal work 
program. 


Financial Reports. The various local govern- 
ments and special taxing districts in the Chicago 


metropolitan area are planning to render monthly 
or quarterly reports for the information of the 
public. The finance officers of several of these 
units have already announced that such a proce- 
dure will be followed. President Ross A. 
Woodhull of the Chicago Sanitary District made 
the first of these reports, resulting from a news- 
paper campaign in the city of Chicago. 


Controlling Expenditures. Boston’s city audi- 
tor, Charles J. Fox, has developed a plan of 
effective control over departmental expendi- 
tures. He suggests that the sufficiency of the 
appropriation be certified by the auditor before 
any transaction is initiated, that the disbursing 
procedure be centralized in his office, and that 
the vendors receive a guarantee that the money 
has been appropriated before purchase orders 
are issued. Cash discounts will be carefully 
watched and more up-to-date records will be 
kept through the installation of mechanical 
accounting equipment. 


Sales Tax. The state of Ohio recently en- 
acted a sales tax law which provides that the 
cost of administering the act and $4,000,000 for 
poor relief be first deducted, and 60 per cent of 
the balance go to schools. The remainder, if 
any, will be distributed to the counties, whose 
budget commissions will further distribute the 
money to the local governments within each 
county. 
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KEEP AHEAD OF YOUR JOB 


MAINTAIN YOUR QUALIFICATIONS 
FOR ADVANCEMENT IN YOUR PROFESSION 


Enrolling in Practical Extension 


Courses in Municipal Ad ministration 


The first of a series of extension courses in municipal administration entitled 
“The Organization and Functions of Municipal Government 
published. Its price is $20, which includes all materials. 


THE INSTITUTE FOR TRAINING IN 
MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 


850 East 58th Street, Chicago 
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